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ABSTRACT : ; 
The effects of a three-year Organization Levelopment 
(OD) intervention on power equalization were examined in seven 

experimental and seven centrel schools. The principals and teachers 
from experimental schools participated in OD workshcrs, ina 
project-coordinating council for flanning and: policy, and in school 
goal-setting activities. The power of the principals and teachers 
becamé more equalized in experimental schools than in control 
schools. Teacher participation in decision-making was rfositively 
related to power equalization; teacher satisfaction with the 
administration was partially related to power equalization. 
Principals. in schools where power equalization occurred tended to 
lose power during the intervention. By the end cf the intervention, 
hewcomers were comparable tc experienced teachers in power. The 
results support the view that OD can help reduce power differences in 
schools. (Author) “ 
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Abstract 


* The effects of a three-year organization development (0D) inter- 
vention on power equalization were examined in seven experimental and seven 
control schools. e principal and teachers from experimental schools par- 
ticipated in OD workshops, in a project coordinating council for planning 
and policy, and in school goal-setting activities. The power of the prin- 
cipals and teachers pectin more equalized in experimental schools than in 
control schools. Teacher participation in decision-making was positively 
related to power equalization and teacher satisfaction with the administra- 
tion was partially related to power equalization. Principals in schools 
where power equalization occurred tended to lose power during the inter- 
vention. By the end of the intervention, newcomers were comparable to 
experienced teachers in power. The results support the view that OD can 


‘help reduce power differences in schools. 


Power Equalization through Organization Development Training 


by 
Jean Bartunek and Christopher Keys 
/ J 

In general, power equalization may be d¢Fined as a reduction in 
the differences in power, status, and influence ptee superiors and sub- 
ordinates in an organization (cf. Strauss, 1964). Recently, power equali- 
zation has become an increasingly prominent theme in the organizational be- 
havior literature (e.g., Bernstein, 1976; ik 1977). The precise form 
of power equalization varies. according to different theoretical perspectives: 
to Kanter, it represents comparative equal ity in the ability of manager and 


employee to mobilize resources; while to GERnSEG TM it represents worker 


| 


self-management. Whatever the specific definition of the phenomena, how- 


ever, the typical assumption in the organizational behavior literature is 
that power equalization is of value. If is likely to lead to more effec- 
tive coordination, decision acceptance ‘and satisfaction. It may increase 
productivity and it should further the individual growth of the organiza- 
tional members. Power equalization should reduce the likelihood that 
superiors will be able to manipulate their subordinates and thus power 
equalization should lay the foundation for healthy management-worker re- 
lations (Brower, 1976; Kanter, 1977; Leavit, 1965; McMahon, 1976; Mohr, 
1977; Walton, 1969; Zimbalist, 1976). ; 

How can power equalization best be achieved in an organization? 
The primary means reported to date has been to increase employee partici- 
pation in decision-making (e.g., Bernstein, 1976; Leavitt, 1965; Tannenbaum, 
Kavcic, Rosener, Vianello, and Wieser, 1974; Wood, 1973). © Organization 


development (0D) has been prominent in nis respect. Many authors have 
identified power equalization through participation as a stated goal of 

OD (cf. Bennis, Benne, and Chin, 1961; Huse, 1975; Leavitt, 1965; Likert, 
1967). For example, Schmuck and Blumberg (1969) hypothesized that increased 
teacher participation in decision-making would lead to a heightened sense 

of power by the teachers. Also for McElvaney and Miles (1971), power 
equalization through participation 1s central to organizational health © 

and effective organizational problem solving. It is a major goal of OD 
interventions using survey feedback and consultation. 

The results of some laboratory research (e.g., Hoffman, Burke 
and Mafer, 1965; Wood, 1972) indicate that participation and power tend to 
be positively related. Nevertheless, it has been suggested that in organ- 
izations the relationship between participation in decision-making and 

' _ actual organizational power may depend on the impact of other factors. 
For example, Bernstein (1976) argued that participation in decision-making 
may be a necessary but not sufficient cause of power equalization. He 
described other factors, such as the superior's attitude, which he con- 
sidered important to achteving power equalization on a long-tefm basis. 
Lammers' theory (1967) and Woods ' research (1972) maintained that the 
relationship between participation and power depends in part on the con- 
gruence between sunarior and subordinate goals. Specifically, participa- 
tion is more likely to increase subordinates' influence when goal agree- 
ment is present than when it 1s not. Similarly, Bennis (1969) has intim- 
ated that power equalization can not be achteved in organizations when 


corrosive conflict and distrust prevail. 


If the effectiveness of participation as a méans of equalizing 
power depends on the presence of at least minimal uper for support, goal 
agreement, and trust, then it is important to question the extent to which 
these properties are character{stic of organizations. A number of authors 
maintain that these characteristics are not often present. For example, 

_ Argyris (1969) has found that trust in woKk groups is very atypical. Nord 
(1974, 1978) argued that unequal power is likely to have dehumanizing ef- 
fects on less powerful people, and that people inauthority are unlikely to 
share their hard-earned power with their subordinates. Rather, inequalities 
in power are likely to lead to further inequalities (Kipnis, 1976). Heller 
(1976) and Mohr (1977) noted that people's perceptions of their own power 
often may not be accurate. They are likely to believe that they have more 
power than they actually do. Thus, attempts to equalize power by encouraging 
subordinates to participate in organizational activities may simply delude 
subordinates into thinking they have more power than they actually have, 
while not changing their superiors’ influence. 

Because many factors may affect the relationship between partici- | 
pation and power equalization, one may question whether OD interventions 
that seek to equalize power by increasing participation can accomplish that 
goal. In fact, despite considerable OD theory and practice relevant to 
‘power equalization, little previous research has investigated whether an 
OD intervention actually achieved a more equal distribution for power be- . 
tween superiors and subordinates. Schmuck, Runkel, and Langmeyer (1969) 
described organizational training for a junior high school faculty which 


resulted in increased power for a principal's advisory committee and other 


faculty, relative to the principal. The committee shifted from a purely 
advisory body to a decision-making one. Also, several faculty meetings 

were initiated and planned by members other than the principal. McElvaney : 
and Miles (1971) found that survey feedback and consultation yielded equivocal 
results. School administrators perceived the power of the superintendent 

had increased; later, teachers perceived an increase in their influence 

in decisfon-making on district-wide fssues. However, neither study included 
systematic measures of power equalization gathered from a broad range of 
participants. 

| The major focus of the present study, then, was to examine whether 
an OD intervention that included power equalization as one of its stated 
Purposes was successful in accomplishing that goal. The intervention is x 


described briefly below, and specific hypotheses are presented. 


Description of Organization Development, Intervention 


The intervention was a three-year OD project conducted in a large 
metropolitan parochial school system. The total intervention focused on | 
several aspects of organizational renewal such as, sharing power, tnereastag 
professional and interpersonal competence, developing shared goals, and 
establishing more open classroom climates. . The intervention was complex 
Including: (a) an initial decision retreat, (b) organizational training 
for school teams, (c) consultation training for the project task force, 

(d) follow-up consultation in individual schools by task force members, 
(e) in-service training for all faculty from participating schools, (f) 


regular meetings of the project coordinating council, and (g) faculty 


My 
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meetings in participating schools. The project is described in deta] by 
Keys (1979) and Keys, Martell, Peltz, Bartunek, and Szaflarski (1975). 
This paper will focus on three aspects of the intervention most relevant 
to power equalization and participative decision-making. 

First, during the winter of 1973, four-person teams of principal 
and teachers from several possible experimental schools participated in a 
two-day decision retreat conducted by external OD consultants. Following 
the retreat, faculties in each school made a consensus decision about 
whether they wished to participate in the 0D fnteevention: Thus, active 
involvement by the principal and participative decision-making were charac- 
teristic of the intervention from the beginning, The project task force 
made the final selection of experimental schools from those which decided 
they wanted to participate. The basic organizational training for the 
experimental schools consisted primarily of two in-service workshops in 
Spring 1973 for eight-member teams of teachers and principal. During ~ 
the five days of workshops, the participants received training in collab- 
orative decision-making and power sharing. The principal and teachers 
from each school worked together to identify common concerns. They learned 
and practiced a participative problem-solving procedure that included 
problem identification, force-field analysis, brainstorming, and setting 
priorities in groups (Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, Martell, and Derr, 1972). . 
The participants planned how to share their newly acquired skills with 
staff members who had not attended the workshops. Following each workshop, 
every team conducted brief training sessions 1n its school concerning the: 


skills, methods, and norms of organization development. Also, during the 


summer of 1974, most of the staff members from the ‘experimental schools 
attended a two-day workshop in which they analyzed participation patterns 
in school decision makinacand practiced participation skills, such as con- 
flict utilization and active listening. Overall, there was a substantial 
emphasis in the training on participation and power equalization. 

Second, power equalization was also a focus in the governance 
structure for the project. Initially, the project task force, which was 
composed of three central office staff from the school district and two 
faculty from a nearby college of education, made the major decisions con- 
cerning the intervention. Following the basic organizational training in 
Spring 1973, a coordinating council was formed which included the petnetpal 
and a teacher from each experimental school and the members of the task 
force. During the 1973-74 school year the coordinating council] became the 
decision-making body for the project. In 1974-75, the associate superin- 
tendent of the school district and the assistant dean of the college of 
education,” who had previously co-chaired the council, relinquished that 
role to other counci] members and a rotating chair was established. 

Third, the project had other goals, the achievenert of which 
would fncrease the likelihood that power equalization efforts would suc- 
ceed. The most signficant of these aims was formulated by the coordinating 
council: the teachers and administration in each school would work together 
to develop shared goals. The teachers and administrators did collaborate 
during the 1973-74 school year and were successful in achieving shared 
goals (Keys and Bartunek, 1979). This collaborative determination of 


goals significantly increased the teachers' perceived participation in 
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school decision-making. As noted above (Lammers, 1967; Wood, 1972), the 
existence of shared goals should enhance the probability that participation 
in decision-making will increase the teachers' comparative power. Thus, 
the first two hypotheses follow straightforwardly: 

Hypothesis 1: Rower equalization between the teacherS and the 
principal is greater in the experimental schools than in the control schools. 

Hypothesis 2: There is a significant positive relation between 
power equalization and teacher participation in decision-making. 

Most theorists (Bowers, 1968; Hornstein, Callahan, Fisch, and 
. Benedict, 1968), although not all (cf. Strauss, 1963), believe that employee 
satisfaction should ¢ncrease as power becomes more. equally shared. There- 
fore, the next hypothesis states: : 

| Hypothesis 3: There is a significant positive relation between 
power equalization and teacher satisfaction with the administration. 

In addition to these specific hypotheses, two other questions 
concerning the dynamics of power equalization process were investigated. 
First, what is the effect of the OD intervention and noey equalization 
on the principal's power? Tannebaum (1968) asserts that there is not a 
fixed amount of power in an organization, but that the total overall power 
in an organization may expand.’ Thus, again in power for teachers need not 
result in a reduction of the principal's power and in fact,could increase 

“{t. But many do not hold such an optim{stic view. They suggest that there 
1s usually an Inverse relationship between manager power and employee 


power. Therefore, the relation between the principal's and teachers’ 


power was investigated. 


Second "if teachers gain pve relative to their principal, which 
teachers are most likely to — Do the teachers who were already 
powerful become yet more powerful? Or do the less powerful teachers make 
the major gains? Are teachers with seniority more likely to increase 
their power or are teachers who newcomers likely to gain? These. ? 
questions address an issue related to, the major focus of this study. They 
ask whether power equalization resulting from OD includes a more equal 
distribution of one among teachers as well as between teachers and prin- 


cipals. 


Research Participants | a 


The research participants were 89 teachers and 9 principals from 
7 experimental elementary Schools and 120 teachers .and 9 principals from 
7 control elementary schools. Two experimental and two control principals 
changed during the soutee oF the intervention. The teachers participated 
in the project as indicated in Table 1. The proportion of repeaters 
(teachers who participated in the first and subsequent years of the study) to 
newcomers (teachers who joined the project after it had begun) was com- 
parable for experimental and control schools (x2 not significant). One 
of the experimental schools withdrew from the project and thus, from 
the evaluation after the 1973-74 school year. ! 
As described above, the experimental schools nominated them- 
selves for participation in the OD intervention and then were chosen for 


inclusion by the’ project task force. The administrative staff of the 


I 


central office selected appropriate matching control schools ‘from the re- 
maining 416 schools in the system. The experimental and control schools 
weré comparable in geographic location, size and ethnic composition of 

student body and faculty, faculty interest in educational innovation and 


faculty involvement in professional development activities. 


Procedure 

Power equalization, reported participation in decision-paking, 
and satisfaction with the school administration were assessed by a question- 
naire adapted from Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, Martell, and Derr Ee 
The questionnaire was administered to the research participants oa three 
occasions: Spring 1973 (before the organizational training), Spring 1974 
and Spring 1975. | 


Measures 

Power equalization. The following sociometric item was used to 
measure power equalization (cf., Glidewell, Kantor, Smith, and Stringer, 
1966; Moreno, 1934): 

When you want to insure that an ides you are 

‘proposing will be implemented in your school, it 

1s sometimes helpful to enlist the support of other 

individuals. Please list below, by name and position, 

the individuals whose support of your idea would help 

most. 


Under this statement there were spaces for three names and positions.: 


Ped 


% \ 
Four measures of power equalization were derived from this item 


- for each teacher: —comparatt ve choices, comparative influence domain, com- 
parative centrality, and comparative prestige. Power ejuarizatian in the 
schools refers not: to the absolute power of the teacher but to the teacher's 
| power in relation to that of the principal. Therefore, to determine conpara- 
tive choices, the ratio was calculated for the number of times the particular 
teacher was chosen on the sociometric item to the ‘number of times the prin- 
cipal was chosen. : 

Arney (1973), Homans (1961), and Katz (1953) haye noted that’ the 
measure of the number of times a person is chosen is not a completely ade- 
quate measure of that ‘person's sociometric status. Rather, it is necessary 
to take into account the status of the people who choose the person under 
consideration. Lin (1976; Chapter 17) describes three sociometric measures. 
that take the status of the choosers into account: {nf'luence domain, cen- 
trality and prestige. (See Burt, 1973, for an example of the use of these 
measures.) These three measures are described below; each was adapted for 
this study. 

Lin (p. 341) defines the influence domain of a person as "the 
extent to which the opinion of person 1 is sought, both directly and in- 

- directly, by others in the group." _More precisely, the influence domain, 
of person 1 consists of both the number of persons who directly choose 
person 1 and the number of persons who indirectly choose person cf because 
they choose people who either directly or Ina} pactly choose person i. A 
teacher s comparative influence’'domain, salah 1s the ratio of that teacher's 
__ Influence domain to the principal's. 
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Lin (p. 345) defines the centrality of person i as the "average 
length of the paths in his influence domain. ... For a person who is 
directly chosen by four others, the centrality. index is one. For a per- 

_ son directly chosen by two persons and indirectly chosen by two others one 
step removed, the centrality is 1.5, f.e., (1+14+2+2)/4=1.5. Thus, centrality 
is the.ratio between the number of steps involved in each and every path 
between those who directly or indirectly choose person i, and the number. 

of persons so involved." The lower a person's centrality score, the more 
central that person is in the network of those choosing him or her either 
directly or indirectly. Comparative centrality, then, is the ratio of the 
teachar'’s centrality to the principal's centrality.” The lower a person's 
comparative centrality score, the more central that person is in the net- 
work of school staff. | 

Finally, Lin (p. 345) defines prestige as the extent to which 
person i "enjoys a large following (high in€luence domain) and is centrally 
located in the group. (low centrality). Operationally, the prestige of a 
person is defined as his: influence yee divided by the product of his 
centrality score and the total size of the group excluding himself (n-1)." 
Thus, a teacher's comparative prestige 1s the ratio of that teacher's 
prestige to the principal's prestige. | 

Participation in decision making. Participation in decision 
making was accessed by the following item which was presented on a five- 
point, Likert-type’ scale: | 

In general, how much influence do you yourself 


have when the decision will affect you directly? 


ee: 
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Satisfaction with the administration. Satisfaction with the ° 
school administration was measured by four questionnaire items: 
In. your present situation, how satisfied are you with... 


“) =... the adequacy and LTRS of school policies and 
regulations? 


2. .. . the extent to which your effort and achievement 
are recognized by others? 


3. .- . your personal relationships with ip aes os 
4. ... the ability and willingness of administrators to 
give you help when you need it? 

_ © For.each satisfaction item, participants selected one of six. 5. 
choices from highly satisfied to highly dissatisfied. Across all three 
questionnaire administrations and across experimental and control schools, 
the correlations between the satisfaction items ranged from .40 to .87, 

_ with a median correlation of .64. Because these correlations were -suf- 
ficently high to allow combinations of these items, the dependent measure 


for satisfaction was a linear combination of all four items. 


Results a 


Power Equalization and Organization Development 


. The mean scores on the measure of power equalization are pre- 
sented in Table 1. Analysis of variance indicated no significant differences 


INSERT TABLE 1 HERE 
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between experimental and control school teachers in Spring 1973 on any of 


Po 


| 


four/measures. The effect of the intervention on power equalization was 


° 


assessed for repeaters, 1.e., teachers present in the first and subsequent 


years of, the study. These effects were examined by two analyses of co- 
VERTOnED, (ANCOVAs), one using Spring 1974 data and one, Spring 1975 data 
for the! four dependent vartabless For both analyses, participation in the 
0D intervention was the independent .vartable and the Spring 1973 scores ¢ 
were the covartates. Huck and McLean (1975) indicate that ANCOVAs provide 
particularly sensitive tests of treatment differences nee both pre- and 
post-measures are available. . re 

Analyses of covariance using the four power equalization scores . 
" from Spring 1974 as dependent measures revealed no significant differences 
between the experimental and control] schools, although the effect of OD 
on comparative centrality approached signfficance, F (1,101) = 3.28, pe -07. 
Covariance analyses using Spring 1975 scores as dependent measures indicated 
that the comparative power of the expertiental teachers i nereased signi fi- 
cantly more than the comparative power of the control teachers on the three 
of the four measures: comparative choices, F (1,89) = 7.30, pe.01; com- 
parative centrality, F (1,74) = 15.84, p<.001; and comparative prestige, 
F (1,89) = 7.63, p<.007. Thus, the results support the first hypothesis. 
That is, for teachers present ftom the beginning of the intervention, power 
equalization did increase significantly more for teachers in experimental | | 
» schools than for teachers in control schools. | 

Repeated measures analyses were conducted to determine the pat- 
terns of gains in power. For the experimental school teachers, significant 


gains from Spring 1973 to Spring 1974 were found for comparative choices, 


e 


F (1,51) = 10.57, p«.002; comparative centrality, F (1,45) = 35.30, p< .0001; 


and comparative prestige, F (1,51) = 16.27, p«.0002. Chi-square analysis: 
of the number of influence isolates, teachers with an influence domain of 
zero and a#centrality score of infinity, revealed a significant decline 
in isolates in the experimental schools from 1973 to 1974 x? (1)== 5.7, 
p<.02. From Spring 1974 to Spring 1975, there was a signfficant gain . 
in comparative centrality, F (1,29) = 4.02, p< .05, and there were non- | 
significant gains for other variables. 

The patterns lfor the control school teachers were similar from 
Spring 1973 to Spring 1974. Significant gains occurred for controls in 
lial choices,F (1,68)'= 10.32, p<. 002; comparative centrality, 
iF ri 58) = 23.36, p < .0001; and comparative prestige, F F (1,68) = 8.24, 


P< -005. But from Spring 1974 to Spring 1975 significant losses occurred 
for control teachers on the same three variables: comparative choices, 

F (1,51) = 5.06, p < .03; comparative centrality, F (1,42) = 10.32, p<.002, 
and comparative prestige, F (1,51) = 5.73, p<.02. Thus, for the experi- 
mental school teachers regent throughout the intervention, the significant 
effects of 0D on power ‘euoat zation were due in part to the experimental 
teachers’ maintenance of their initial gains and in part to the 1974-to- 
1975 losses by the control teachers. 


Power Equalization and Participation 
The second hypothesis predicted a significant relationship be- 


tween teacher participation in decision-making and power equalization. 
The correlations between participation and power equalization are presented : 


le 3 


dicate a consist t, significant positive relation between participation 
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‘and power equalization. More specifically, all the correlations between 
- participation and comparative choices and between participation and com- 
parative /influence domain are significant. The correlation between par- 
ticipation: and comparative’ centrality reached significance for the 1975 me j 
fata, and the correlations between participation and comparative prestige 


were significant for the 1974 and 1975 scores. Thus, the data clearly in- 


dicate that participation is associated with power equalization. Nonethe- 


i less, it should be noted that the correlations are not large and thus, 


( 


cary only accoynt for a modest amount of the variance in power equalization 


"Power Equalization and Satisfaction | 
The third hypothesis predicted a significant relationship. between 


power equalization and satisfaction with the administration. The cor- 

relations between these variables and between satisfaction and participation 

are presented in Table 3. The results suggest that satisfaction was some- 
what related to power equalization, most noticeably for the 1974 scores. 
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Satisfaction and participation were consistently related. The results 
provided partial support for the hypothesized relation between satisfac- 


tion and power equalization. 


The Power of the Principals 


Wilcoxin rank sum tests (Lehmann, 1975) were conducted to de- 
termine whether the intervention had any effect on the principals' power. > 
Results indicated that from Spring 1973 to Spring 1974 there were no signi- 
ficant differences in gains or losses in power between’ the experimental 
and control school princt pals (see Table 4). From Spring 1973 to Spring 1975, 


the influence domain of the experimental school principals increased signifi- 


cantly more than did that of the control’ principals, Wn (6,7) = 30, pe .Ol. 
However, from 1973 to 1975, the experimental principals’ centrality decreased 
(i.e... the score increased) significantly more than did the contro] principals', 
Wn (6,7) = 33, p<.01, and their prestige tended to decline more than did 

the control principals’, Wn (6,7) = 39, p<.09. Thus, white the experimental 
school principals deve loped more links with ‘the teachers in their schools, 

they also became less central in school influence networks and tended to 

lose prestige. On batahce: it appears that the experimental school prin- 


cipals lost power.’ 


The Dispersion of Power Among the Teachers 7 


The issue addressed was: if teachers’ comparative power becomes 
greater (as it did), which teachers have or gain power? Do the powerful 
teachers or the less powerful géin in power? Do the repeaters or the 
newcomers have more power? First, this question was examined by studying 
the relation between the repeaters' power in 1973 and their gains in power 
during the course of the intervention. If the more powerful teachers were 
gaining power, then correlations between initial power and power gains 
during the intervention should be positive. If the less powerful teachers 
were gaining pewer, then initial power and power gains shoyld be negatively 
correlated. 2 

The correlations between the teachers' power in Spring 1973 and 


their gains in power to Spring 1974 and Spring 1975 are presented in 
Table 5. Results indicate that for both experimental and control school 


INSERT TABLE 5 HERE 
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teachers, there were strong negative relations between (1) initial com 
“parative influence domain, comparative centrality, and comparative pres- - 
tige and (2) gains in these three variables. Thus, it appears that the 
teachers who gained power during the intervention were those whose compara- 
tive power was low initially. However, these statistically significant 
gains must be interpreted cautiously. They may be a function of the 0D 
intervention, a function of regression toward the mean, or a combination 


“of the two. 


Second, the dispersion of power among teachers was examined by : 


comparing the power of repeaters and newcomers . In Spring 1974, in the 
experimental schools there was a stant icant difference between teachers 
present since 1973 and teachers new to the school in comparative centrality, 
F (1,72)=4.28, p<.04. In the control schools there were significant 
differences between repeaters and newcomers in comparative choice, F 

(1,104 )=10.00, p< .002, and comparative prestige, F(1,104)=4.26, p< .04. - 
All these significant findings indicated that repeaters had greater compara- 
tive power than newcomers. By the Spring of 1975, there were no significant . 
differences between any of the tenure groups in either the experimental or 
the control schools. The results suggest that by the end of the inter- 
vention, the newcomers had as’ much power as the repeaters. In sum, power : 
tended to be dispersed among teachers to strengthen the positions of the 


newcomers and those initially low in power. 


Discussion 


Power Equalization and Organization Development 
Overall, the findings supported the primary hypothesis of this 


Study: Power equalization increased in the schools which participated in 

the OD intervention compared to the schdols which did not participate. 

This change took two years to be accomplished, longer than some other OD- 
related changes such as increased goal agreement and increased participation © 
in decision making (Keys and Bartunek, 1979). Nonetheless, it appears 

that the intervention did cause power to become more evenly shaved between 
the principal and the teachers and may have facilitated power sharing among ‘ 
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the teachers themselves. The results are supportive of OD theory and 
practice for two reasons. First, contrary to Nord's (1974) predictions, 

the principals were willing to share their power with their teachers. 

They initiated their own. participation in the OD intervention and were 

free to stop at any time. Power equalization occurred without massive 
UPhéavals and with other positive organizational changes (Keys and 

Monroe, 1979). For example, turnover rates for principals and teachers 

were not greater in the experimental schools than in the control schools. 
Second, the sntavvention did not cause increased differences in power 
between teachers. Mulder (1971) and Mulder and Wilke (1970) have des- 
cribed ways in which participation can increase power differences among 
group members rather than reduce them. However, in this study, the teachers 
who were least powerful initially seemed to be the ones who gained the 
most power. By the end of thé intervention, there were no significant 
differences among teachers as a function of tenure. Thus , power appears 
‘to have been shared among teachers as well as between teachers and prin- | 
cipal. This finding offers: further support for the position that more 
powerful people will, on occasion, be willing to share their power with 


less powerful people. 


Power Equalization and Participation . 
The consistent positive relation between participation in de- 


cision making and power equalization provides support for the view that 
participation is an effective means of equalizing power. (cf. , Schmuck 
and Blumberg, 1969; Strauss, 1963.) As noted in the introduction, three 


factors may help account for the positive correlations between participation 
and power equalization, especially in the experimental schools; lack of 
corrosive conflict and distrust (Bennis, 1969), principal's attitude 
(Bernstein, 1976); and goal agreement (Lammers, 1967; Woods, 1972). 
First, there was a relative lack of corrosive conflict and distrust in the 
experimental schools. Preliminary findings indicated relatively more trust 
and openness in interpersonal relationships in experimental schools than 
in control schools in Spring 1974 (Keys, Martell, Peltz, Bartunek, and 
Szaflarski, 1975). 
7 Second, Bernstein (1976) Suggested that the superior's most 
important attribute is the "consciousness of an educator" (p. 98; cf,, 
Adizes, 1971; Mulder, 1973). The superior must “want and be able to teach 
subordinates how to use power, but not use power himself (sic) to rule 
over them." This attribute is. striking, given the setting of the present 
Study. In the organizational training and subsequent activities, prin- 
cipals participated with their teachers in learning and using new col lab- 
orative skills. Thus, 1n the ’experimental schools, both principals and 
teachers acted as "teachers" to one another with respect to power. Third, 


Lammers (1967) and Wood (1972) have stressed the importance of goal agree- 


ment between superiors and subordinates to effective partici pation and 


power sharing. Keys and Bartunek (1979) ‘have documented the high degree 
of goal agreement in both experimental and control schools and the relatively 
greater goal agreement in eperinentat schools in Spring 1974. Overall, 
then it may be argued that these postttve conditions, trust, principals: 
positive attutide and goal agreement, facilitate power equalization 
through partictpation. - | me 
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Power Equalization and Satisfaction 


The positive relation between satisfaction with the administra- 
tion and power equalization was strongly in evidence only in Spring 1974. 
These findings provide at best partial support for the hypothesis that 
power equalization and satisfaction are related (Hornstein, Callahan, 
Fisch, and Benedit, 1968). Two explanations, one based on the school's 
activities and one based on method, may be considered. First, more inter- 
vention activity occurred between Spring 1973 and Spring 1974 with less 
activity between Spring 1974 and Spring 1975. Thus, many changes were 
probably initiated during 1973-74. and maintained during 1974-75. Possibly, 
teachers were satisfied with the initial changes such as increased par- 
ticipation in Spring 1974 but by 1975 those changes were no longer new. 
Therefore, satisfaction may have become linked to other administrative 
behavior, unrelated to power equalization. : 

Second, prior studies of power acai zation and influence have 
tended to rely on global perceptions concerning the influence of an 
individual or group in an organt zation (Tannenbaum, 1968). For example. 
an individual may simply be asked to indicate on a 6-point scale how much 
influence he or she has in an.organization. Thus, the correlation between. 
an individual's own perception of his or her own influence and satisfac- 
tion would be strictly phenomenological. In the present study, power was 
measured not by a‘global estimate of one's own influence but by aggregating 
and analyzing the sociometric ratings of one's colleagues- concerning the 
specific issue of implementing new ideas. This measure is more focused, 


less transparent, and less subject to the pull of social demand characteristics. 
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Therefore, it may be less related to general satisfaction with the adminis- | 


tration than more global perceptions of influence. 


The Power of the Principals 


. The prestige and centrality of the experimental school principals 
declined during the course of the intervention, aithgugn thetr influence 
domain increased. Thus the principals become linked with more teachers, 

. but lost influence over them. It may be that as one becomes associated 

with more people, it simply becomes too difficult to be near the center of 

each person’s influence network. Also as principals become more closely 

linked to their teachers, influence based on the image of authority may 
decline. Teachers may become aware that principals were obtaining input from 
more teachers and using some of the teachers' ideas as the basis for decisions. 

In any case, the results were clearly contrary to Tannenbaum's 
prediction and findings that increases in seer for subordinates would not 
affect the power of the superior. The difference in-results may be due 
to the methoddlogical differences identified above. Specifically, Mohr 
(1977) and Heller (1976) have called attention to the tendency to over- 
state one's own power. A measure of one's global perception of one's 
own influence would be more susceptible to such a distortion than a 
specific nomination of influential col leagues as helpful in seeing that 
new ideas would be implemented. 

Nonetheless, the finding tempers the optimism with which OD 
practitioners may view power sharing. Sharing power means giving away ; 
some power. It does not necessarily mean that everyone's power, including 
the principal's will increase (cf., French and Bell, 1978). Therefore, ° 
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tt is important for practitioners to approach power sharing with the realis- 
tic awareness that superiors may lose power. Prackleloners need to pre- 


7] 


pare these superiors for that shift if positive change is to continue. 


Concluding Issues 

In sum, the results clearly indicate that the intervention was — 
‘successful in facilitating a more equal sharing of power in the experi- 
mental schools. The results also reveal that power equalization 4s closely — 
related to participation and somewhat related to satisfaction. . Further, 
gains in power for subordinates are likely to be accompanied by losses in . 
power for superiors. - However, there are three issues not addressed above 
which merit comment. 

First, although the comparative power of the experimental school 

‘aches was. Increased by the OD intervention, the absolute power of those 
teachers never actually equalled their principals! ‘power. (See Table 1 
means. ) Thus, from an absolute perspective, the intervention did not ef- 
fect complete equality of power. But, do OD theorists and practitioners : 
literally mean that there should be a one-to-one comparative ratio of 
teacher power to principal power? Or is it sufficient that the relative 
power of the teachers increases? Is there any way of determining an 
appropriate (or even better, an optimal) ratio of teacher to principal 
, power? OD theorists and practitioners t¥pically have not specified pre- 
cisely what they mean by power equalization. This specification would 
_be helpful in guiding further intervention and research in power equaliza- 


tion. 
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* Second, the measure of power equalization used in the present study 
focused on one facet of organizational power, an individual's ability to 
see that a new Idea 1s inptenefted. Given the emphasis of 0D on imple- 
‘menting new organizational ideas, this measure seemed appropriate 
for assessing the. impact of 0D. Nonetheless, the measure did not appraise 
other forms of power , such as decisions concerning personnel and financial 
matters. : Also, the measure did ace examine the relative power of students, 
parents, school hoard members, or central office staff. Consequently, the 
_hesults must be sie alalee in ight of the limited focus of the measure of ; 
power equalization. Hopefully future researchers can broaden the scope 
of knowledge about’ power equalization. - «ss—i<&s—s - . ae 

Third, ‘the prasant study dtd not nadieee the relationship be- | 

: tween power actattzation and measures of organizational effecti veness such’ 

"as productivity and adaptation. Other research Suggests that manufacturing 
“firms controtled’ by workers” can be very effective (e.g. Bernstein, 1976; ei 
Zimbalist, 1976). It remains to be seen whether ‘schools are also more | 
“Successful, mer teachers have more  contronay them, Schools have .different 
characteristics from profit-making organizations, and effectiveness is more a 
‘difficult to assess in schools. Therefore, it would be useful to investi - 
gate the extent to which power equaT ization spa unerenses the effec- 


tiveness of schoo! organizations. 
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Footnotes 


The wi thirawal of this school did not affect the results of the study. 

The scores of the principal and teachers whi le they \ were part of the | 

project were supportive of the hypotheses. 

When a person's influence domain, or the number of people who seek | 

that person's opinion, equals zero, then that person's centrality 

score is infinity. (Lin, 1976). Teachers in this category of “influence 

isolate" were 16 in 1973, 7 in 1974, and 6 in 1975 in eiperinental’ 

schools and 12, in 1973, 12 in 1974, and 13 in 1975 in control schools. 
These {solate teachers were excluded from paganetric analyses for . 

which centrality was the dependent variable. 

Nonparametric tests were used rather than ANCOVAS because some of the 

principals changed during the course of the. study. 

. Its possible that. the experimental schoo] principals' apparent loss 4°. e “ 


of power was in part due to. the limitations imposed by: the form of the | 
‘ sociometric item. Specifically, perhaps the appointed teachers were \ 
| “accustomed { to: choosing | three people a and, in, order. to choose more teachers, 


miiadeaiaainninaiabianra 


had to omit the principal.’ This possibility was examined by calculating 


_ the mean number of choices for experimental and control school Sepchers “s - 
on the quest fonnat re administrations. For the experimental school 

. teachers on the three questionnaire administrations the means. for 

; number of chotces were 2.02, 2.19, and 2.23. For the contro} school 

_ teachers the means were 1.92, 1.96, and 1.90. There were no signi ff- . 
| “cant differences between the two groups, thus indicating that the 
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Footnotes continued 


experimental teachers had no more opportunity to omit the principal 
than did control teachers. In addition, ‘the means suggest that the 
average teacher did not complete. all three blanks on the sociometric 
item. Therefore, the comparative loss of power for the experimental 
school principals was nat primarily a result of the limits imposed by 


the questionnaire item. | 
f 


TABLE 1 
Mean Scores on the Measures of Power Equalization 


Measures of Power Equalization 


Teachers ; comparative comparative comparative comparative 
: choices § influence centrality prestige. - N 

a domain i a2 
Experimental Schools ; 
1973 all repeaters* WW 86 1.64 53 53 
1974 teachers present 

since 1973 sed 92 1.24 yet 53 
] 


newcomers 12 oS CCRC 65 21 


1975 teachers present 7 . poe 
since 1973 .29 a2 Ct. 1.18 . 075 ' 38 


teachers ‘present 
since 1974 ; 14 , 85 1.24 59 13 


newcomers in 1975 ~=.13 s92 = 1.38 64 13 


Control Schools 


1973 all repeaters ce 90° o> 59 71 
1974 teachers present — . acy 
since 1973 19. .92 1.28 69 71 
newcomers . .03 80 1.19 457 35 

1975 teachers present 
since 1973 mh 88 2——s«d2«C .58 58 
teachers present .. a enctaprblaeon ; 
+ since 1974 .08 .87 = teat 68-8 
Newcomers in 1975: 06 860 1.39 58 14 

ae : 


*Teachers present in 1973 who were also present in 1974, | 
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TABLE 2 


Correlations \between 


Teacher Par rt{cTpation Tn Decis sion-Making 


and 


Measures of Power Equalization for All Teachers 
Measures of Power Equalization 


comparative _ Comparative comparative comparative 
choices influence centrality prestige 
Year é domain i 
i ei ica ee 401 reat r 
"1973 ' .22** .17* Y oe & -.13 
1974 2g 23eet 0085 21s 
1975 19% 14 er le 2a 


*p « .05 
**p< .01 
stp < 001 


a For this variable a negative correlation indicates a positive 
relationship. ; 


ie 
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TABLE 3 


Correlations between Satisfaction with the Administration 


and 


Measures of Power Equalization 


and 


Participation for All Teachers 


Measures of Power Equalization 


comparative comparative comparativ¢ comparative partic- 
choices influence centrality prestige ipation 
domain j 
Satisfaction with © | 
the administration 
Year 
1973 | 00 06 21** 06 24ee 
1974: 18 21% .09 .13* 12s 
1975 © .08 .01 -.17* .09 -20** 
3 ‘ 
~ *pe.05 
**p< .01 


a For this variable a negative correlation indicates a positive 


Seen ‘ relationship. 


Principals' Mean Scores on the Measures of Power 


Choices 
Principals «ete ene 
Experimental Schools 
1973 | 10.57 
1974 8.7] 
1975 8.50 
Control Schools 
“1973 9.87 
1974 8.57 


1975. 


TABLE 4 


Measures of Power 


Influence Domain 


Centrality 


FR 
«, 7¥ 


Prestige 


TABLE 5 


Correlations between Teachers’ Initial Power in 1973 
and their Gains in Power 


Correlations between gains in power and the initial measure of: 


Teachers . 
comparative = comparative comparative comparative = 
choices influence centrality prestige 
domain . 


Experimental Schools 
1973 - 1974 15 -.61*** -.33** ; -. 38** 


(1973-1975 =.09 ~.66*** ~.63%#* -.42e* 


Control Schools 


1973 = 1974. -.07 -.52*** . - 5 4xee "=, 3B*** 
1973 - 1975 -.1) . =, §5*** =~ 5 3%** ~, 4grax 

wap 01 . — 
#ety < 5001 5 ; : sea . a 
34 
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